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DISCUSSION NOTE. 

Prof. D. G. Ritchie does not wish to re-open the controversy 
with Mr. John M. Robertson, but would ask readers of the 
"Further Rejoinder" in the January number to compare it with 
p. 498 in the number for July, 1901. [Man. Ed.] 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The English Utilitarians. By Leslie Stephen. London: 
Duckworth & Co. Three vols., pp. viii. 326; vi. 382; vi. 525. 

Whatever opinion may be held as to the positive value of the 
Utilitarian theory, the work of the English Utilitarians has two 
chief features, which will always give it importance for the stu- 
dent of ethics and politics. On the one hand, it is the most 
thorough and sustained attempt in the history of philosophical 
thought to develop logically the hedonist theory of life, and on 
the other hand, it is at every step in the closest contact with the 
practical problems of the society in which its authors lived. It 
is not often that logical theory and practical reform are so inti- 
mately combined, and this combination makes the system pecu- 
liarly instructive, whatever be the lessons we draw from it. 
Hitherto, however, there has been no thorough and comprehensive 
account of the whole Utilitarian movement in all its reaches, in- 
cluding its ethics, politics, economics, logic, psychology, history 
and religion, and our warm gratitude is therefore due to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen for his elaborate and most interesting treatment 
of the subject. No one could be better qualified to do the work 
with ability, learning and discriminating sympathy. 

As he indicates in an introductory chapter, Mr. Stephen writes 
not so much the history of a philosophical doctrine as the history 
of a school or sect, holding certain beliefs which it endeavored to 
carry out practically in political and social reforms. His ultimate 
object is to "throw some light upon the intrinsic value of the 
Utilitarian creed and the place which it should occupy in a de- 
finitive system," and with this in view he writes "an account of 
this phase of thought, so as to bring out what were its real tenets ; 
to what intellectual type they were naturally congenial; what 
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were the limitations of view which affected the Utilitarians' con- 
ception of the problems to be solved ; and what were the passions 
and prepossessions due to the contemporary state of society and to 
their own class position, which to some degree unconsciously dic- 
tated their conclusions." The Utilitarians are accordingly repre- 
sented not merely as authors, but concretely as men and citizens, 
and a very large part of the book is devoted to biography and 
to the exposition of the social and political conditions of the time. 
The three great names of the Utilitarian succession, Jeremy Bent- 
ham, James Mill and J. S. Mill, are each made the centre of a 
volume, in which the works of numerous other doers and authors 
(on all sides of the controversy) are explained and discussed. 
Such a biographical method, with its separate accounts of lives 
and writings, has a certain advantage of concreteness, as is well 
argued by Mr. Stephen in his introductory chapter; but it in- 
creases the difficulty of putting together the material in each 
volume, so as to give it a sufficient unity. As the whole work is 
a history of thought and action, in which the author's own posi- 
tion is merely indicated in lines of criticism, and as it expounds 
and discusses a vast mass of varied opinion, it seems best to devote 
the greater part of this review to a general indication of the con- 
tents of the book. 

In the early chapters of Vol. I. (the Bentham volume), Mr. 
Stephen gives an interesting account of the political and social 
conditions in England, which set the problems of the Utilitarian 
period and determined the mode of answering them. He lays 
stress upon the better side of English government in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. "On the whole the system was 
a very good one — as systems go. It allowed free play to the 
effective political forces." It suited the conditions of the time, 
the predominance of agriculture and the imperfect development 
of manufactures. In England, as distinct from the continent, the 
ruling class "had not retained privileges without discharging cor- 
responding functions." "The landholder was powerful as a prod- 
uct of the whole system of industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment; and he was bound in return to perform arduous and com- 
plicated duties." No doubt he did not always perform them well. 
As a legislator he was "clumsy, not intentionally cruel; and the 
laws, though sanguinary in reality, were more sanguinary in theo- 
ry than in practice." Again, the system of justices, whose power 
was the centre of gravity of the whole administrative order, does 
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not appear to have worked badly. In spite of the manifold evils 
of the government, it is not to be regarded as simply corrupt and 
mean-spirited, and later critics have scarcely given due credit 
to the unhesitating confidence of Englishmen in the fairness of 
the system. One of its main features was political and admin- 
istrative individualism, "the combination of an absolute central- 
ization of legislative power with an utter absence of administra- 
tive centralization. The units meeting in Parliament formed a 
supreme assembly; but they did not sink their own individuality. 
They only met to distribute the various functions among them- 
selves." These general political conditions are admirably illus- 
trated by a consideration of some of the chief English institu- 
tions, the army and navy and, more especially, the Church and 
the Universities, and Mr. Stephen indicates three main points 
in the theory which correspond to this practical order, (i) the 
constant reference to tradition and precedent, implying an empi- 
rical rather than a speculative theoretical basis, (2) the close 
association of privilege and duty, the functions of government 
being "assigned to men already powerful by their social position," 
and the ruling classes not so much considering "their privileges 
to be something granted by the state, as the power of the state 
to' be something derived from their concessions," and (3) the 
doctrine of individualism which is implied throughout. "The 
individual rights are the antecedent and the rights of the state a 
consequent or corollary." 

This individualism, in a new form, was also a main charac- 
teristic of the industrial movement, which gradually effected an 
organic change in the social order. The progress of this change, 
with its principles of self-help and education, its jealousy of gov- 
ernment and its faith in "the glorious spirit of improvement," is 
traced by Mr. Stephen, and the expression of the general spirit 
of the time in agriculture is shown by an account of the works 
and writings of Arthur Young and Sir John Sinclair, and by 
a contrast of the condition of things in centralized France and 
in decentralized England. Upon this there follows an excellent 
statement of the social problems which, under the new condi- 
tions, pressed for solution, — such immediate practical problems 
as those of the poor-law, the police, prisons and education, as 
well as the wider questions of the slave-trade and those which 
were raised by the French Revolution. As a result of this survey 
Mr. Stephen again emphasizes the individualism which character- 
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ized the whole social and political order. It was, however, rather 
a practical than a theoretical individualism, for Englishmen, 
"satisfied in a general way with their constitution, did not want 
to be bothered with theories." And it was an individualism by 
no means inconsistent with humaneness and philanthropy, for "the 
most marked characteristic of the eighteenth century was pre- 
cisely the growth of humanity," although this very growth itself 
led succeeding generations to denounce their predecessors as cold 
and heartless. Passing from the politics to the philosophy of the 
time, which "barely existed," Mr. Stephen gives us some account 
of Home Tooke, Reid and Dugald Stewart, especially dwelling 
upon Stewart's "inverted Utilitarianism" and the Utilitarian mis- 
conception of his position, and suggestively pointing out that the 
position of the Scottish school "was in philosophy what Whiggism 
was in politics." 

It is unnecessary to say much regarding the second half of 
this volume, which is occupied with a fulland valuable exposi- 
tory discussion of the life and works of Bentham. Mr. Stephen 
brings out very clearly the close relation of the thinking of Bent- 
ham, who' "sprang from the class imbued most thoroughly with 
the typical English prejudices," to the sub-conscious ideas which 
ruled his social environment. His chief intellectual characteristics 
are admirably summarized. "The most real of pleasures for him 
lay in speculating upon the general principles by which 'people 
in power' should be guided. To construct a general chart for 
legislation, to hunt down sophistries, to explode mere noisy 
rhetoric, to classify and arrange and re-classify, until his whole 
intellectual wealth was neatly arranged in proper pigeon-holes, 
was a delight for its own sake. . . . He was in the position of a 
man with the agreeable conviction that he has only to prove the 
wisdom of a given course in order to secure its adoption." The 
practical nature of Bentham's whole work, his foundation "not 
of a doctrine, but of a method," the delusion involved in his 
tedious elaboration of detail, ["if a system will work, the min- 
utest details can be exhibited. Therefore, it is inferred, an ex- 
hibition of minute detail proves that it will work,"] his opposi- 
tion to the Jacobin "rights of man" doctrine and his arrival at 
the same practical conclusions as the Jacobins, are all ably un- 
folded. Bentham's leaning towards the doctrine of "equality," 
while he objects to it as a first principle and regards it as deriva- 
tive, and his general adherence to the laissez-faire principle, 
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qualified by considerations of "utility," are quite in the line of 
development of English thinking and practice. Further, Mr. 
Stephen points out that, while Bentham himself contributed little 
to economic theory, the "average," "ready-made" man, "the re- 
spectable citizen with a policeman round the corner," whom he 
tacitly assumes as the ultimate individual, becomes afterwards 
the "economic man." Bentham's political absolutism, with its 
affinity to the position of Hobbes, and the ethical application of 
his theories, with special reference to the question whether the 
Utilitarian system is essentially a selfish system, are critically 
discussed; and Mr. Stephen concludes the volume with a recog- 
nition of the immense real value of Bentham's doctrine, in spite 
of its limitations and defects. "There is hardly an argument in 
Bentham's voluminous writings which is not to the purpose so 
far as it goes. Given his point of view, he is invariably cogent 
and relevant. And, moreover, that is a point of view which 
has to be taken." His great merits, in short, are the thorough- 
ness of his reasoning and his "respect for good solid facts." We 
may agree with Mr. Stephen in admiring these characteristics, 
although, remembering the "average man" and the pigeon-hole 
system, we may doubt whether the "experience scientifically 
organized" to which Bentham appeals is quite concrete enough 
to be described as "solid fact." 

To the first volume Mr. Stephen has appended a very useful 
note on Bentham's writings. He devotes his second volume to 
James Mill, Bentham's lieutenant and afterwards leader of the 
Utilitarians. This volume is chiefly concerned with political 
and economic theory; but it contains also a critical exposition of 
James Mill's "Analysis" and of his ethical views, as well as an 
account of the Utilitarian attitude to> the religious and poetic 
thought of the time. Mill's life is re-told, so as specially to indi- 
cate his relations to other political thinkers and workers, and a 
very interesting personal contrast is drawn between him and his 
contemporary, Coleridge. The biography of James Mill is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on the various reform movements of the time, 
political, legal, economic, ecclesiastical and educational. In most 
of these movements, as well as in the crusade against sinecures, 
Mr. Stephen notes the change in the temper of the nation, due 
to the progress of the industrial classes, and the gradual almost 
unconscious acceptance of Utilitarian theories. But the Utilitar- 
ians exaggerated the completeness of their triumph as they ex- 
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aggerated the simplicity of their problem. "Large classes re- 
garded them with absolute abhorrence" as destroyers of all the 
greatest things in life, and "there were two problems, at least, of 
enormous importance, upon which it could scarcely be said that 
any progress had been made," the reform of the Church and the 
appalling pauperism which had grown during the war, with the 
attendant discontent and misery of great masses of the popula- 
tion. 

The next chapter is devoted toi the discussion of political 
theory. It opens with an exposition of the Utilitarian view as 
represented by James Mill in his Encyclopedia article on "Gov- 
ernment," and this is further elucidated by an account of Macau- 
lay's attack upon it. "Mill's 'government,' like Bentham's, is sim- 
ply the conception of legal 'sovereignty' transferred to the sphere 
of politics." Here we have another instance of the abstractness 
of the Utilitarian position, its "simple-minded audacity," its over- 
simplification of the problems toi be settled, so that an indefinite 
allowance has always to be made for "friction," if the scientific 
conclusions of the theory are to harmonize with the actual com- 
plex facts. Macaulay, on the other hand, "accepts the purely 
'empirical' or 'rule-of-thumb' position," "really bidding us take 
'experience' in the lump" and trust to unreasoned observation. 
But although Macaulay accuses Mill of adopting a purely a priori 
method, while he describes his own empiricism as "Baconian in- 
duction," he does not really remain in this practically sceptical 
position. "He argues, just as Mill would have argued, from gen- 
eral rules about human nature." "It is the only line of argument 
which is possible till, if that should ever happen, a genuine science 
of politics shall have been constituted." The remainder of the 
chapter gives an account of the positions (1) of the Whigs, rep- 
resented by Mackintosh and Jeffrey, in addition to Macaulay, 
(2) of the Tories, especially Southey and Coleridge, with their 
views on the question of Church and State, and (3) of the socialist 
Owen and the reactionary Radical Cobbett. The Whigs had no 
strong views of their own. Their position was that of "cultivated 
men of sense, with their eyes open to many difficulties over- 
looked by zealots, but far too sceptical and despondent to rouse 
any enthusiasm or accept any dogmas absolutely." The genuine, 
though somewhat blind, criticism of the Utilitarian position came 
from Tories, Socialists and nondescript Radicals, who were agreed 
in attacking, with "a dumb and inarticulate logic, though in the 
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loudest tones of denunciation," the industrial revolution and its 
results which the Utilitarians regarded as the true line of advance 
of the day. 

The sociology of the Utilitarians is embodied in their political 
economy, to which and its critics Mr. Stephen devotes the next 
three chapters of his book. "Belief in the Malthusian theory 
of population was the most essential article" of the Utilitarian 
economic faith, and accordingly Mr. Stephen gives us an admir- 
able critical exposition of the teaching of Malthus, the real and 
permanent value of which is that he "introduced a new method 
of approaching the great social problems." "Earlier writers had 
been content to single out one particular set of phenomena with- 
out attending to its place in the more general and complex pro- 
cesses, of which they formed an integral part." "Malthus's inves- 
tigations illustrate the necessity of referring every particular pro- 
cess to its place in the whole system, of noting how any given 
change might set up a set of actions and reactions in virtue of the 
general elasticity of population, and thus of constantly referring 
at every step to the general conditions of human life." In its 
application to politics the Malthusian doctrine supplements the 
social atomism of the Utilitarian position by pointing to a great 
cohesive power in the "expansive force of population." This is, 
"in a sense, the great motive power which moulds the whole 
social structure; or rather, it forces together the independent 
units, and welds them into an aggregate." Its action is, of course, 
indirect. The excess of the instinct of multiplication conflicts with 
the instinct of self-preservation and thus indirectly leads to the 
development of social and political institutions, involving inequal- 
ity, which act as checks upon what is in itself the more powerful 
tendency. The originally independent individuals are thus, by 
the very spirit of independence, compelled into society for the 
sake of self-preservation and the bettering of their own condition. 

The propounding of the theory of rent marks the transition 
from Malthus to Ricardo, whose views as well as those of the 
Ricardians (especially McCulloch and Torrens) are carefully 
expounded in the next chapter. An interesting parallel is drawn 
between Ricardo and Bishop Butler, and it is shown that "Ricar- 
do's doctrine is Malthus carried out more logically." In Ricardo's 
theory of value, again, there is found " a starting-point of the 
chief modern socialist theories." The Ricardian doctrines "that 
capital is 'accumulated labor' and that all value is in proportion to 
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the labor fell in with the socialist theory. If value is created by 
labor, ought not 'labor' to possess what it makes?" "Apply the 
political doctrine of rights of man to the economic right to wealth, 
and you have the socialist doctrine of right to the whole produce 
of labor." Both the Ricardian and the socialist schools, as Mr. 
Stephen points out, are absolute individualists, though in different 
senses. The connection is interesting as an illustration of the 
tendency of an extreme or too abstract theory to refute itself. 
But Mr. Stephen, while pointing out very clearly the limitations 
ot the classical political economy, thinks that at present the ten- 
dency is to do' injustice to the common sense embodied in it, to 
the soundness of its aims and to its value in many practical and 
immediate questions. 

Another chapter is devoted to the Malthusian controversy and 
the current socialism. The views of Chalmers, Southey, Godwin, 
Hazlitt and others are discussed, and the general impression one 
gets is that of the confusion of the issues and the considerable 
amount of unconscious agreement among the combatant writers. 
"It must be admitted," says Mr. Stephen, "that neither Malthus 
himself nor his opponents were clear as to what his doctrine really 
was. His assailants often attacked theories which he disavowed, 
or asserted principles which he claimed as his own." 

Mr. Stephen proceeds, in a long chapter entitled "Psychology," 
to discuss the' general intellectual conceptions underlying the 
politics and economics of the Utilitarians. "The difference be- 
tween the Whig and the Radical temper showed itself in phil- 
osophical as in political questions. The Radical prided himself 
upon being logical and thoroughgoing, while the Whig loved 
compromise, and thought that logic was very apt to be a nuis- 
ance." Stewart was the "accepted Whig philosopher," and Mr. 
Stephen leads up to his exposition of the psychology and ethics 
of James Mill by a full account of the doctrine which the Utili- 
tarians opposed, that of Thomas Brown, Stewart's successor at 
Edinburgh. Brown's philosophy, however, though intuitionist, 
had so much in common with that of Hume and the Utilitarians 
that, as regards the all-important question of causation, James 
Mill was able to accept Brown's view minus the 'intuition.' 
Brown accepts Hume's critical analysis of causation, but substi- 
tutes an 'intuition' or unanalyzable belief for Hume's construc- 
tive principle of custom or association. He thus "illustrates the 
gravitation of the 'common-sense' philosophy to pure empiricism." 
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It remained for James Mill to substitute for the "intuitions" "in- 
dissoluble associations." Here again in Brown's philosophy, one 
seems to see an instance of the familiar tendency of extreme 
opinions to pass into their opposites. Yet one is inclined to ask 
whether Brown's position is not rather to be explained as the 
result of his having, with an intuitionist mind, read an exposition 
of Kant. 

James Mill's "Analysis" is carefully expounded, along with the 
comments and criticisms of J. S. Mill, and Mr. Stephen makes 
some interesting comments of his own. "Mill evades the myster- 
ious and transcendental at the cost of omitting reason altogether. 
He represents the result of accepting one horn of a dilemma, 
which presses upon philosophies of loftier pretensions. Those 
who accept the other horn speak of a 'fact' as though it were a 
truth .... Mill tries systematically to speak of a truth as if it 
were a fact. The world for him is made up of ideas sticking to- 
gether; and nothing else exists." And "Mill," Mr. Stephen 
thinks, "had the merit which is implied even by an unsuccessful 
attempt to hold by fact." A merit it no doubt is, but is it so great 
a merit? The crudest common-sense. lays claim to it; and after 
all, is not every one trying, with more or less success, to discover 
the facts? The merit to be approved is that of a successful 
method, and "an unsuccessful attempt to hold by fact" is surely 
little else than a euphemism for a method that will not work. 
Passing to James Mill's ethics, which he discusses in relation to 
the controversy with Mackintosh, Mr. Stephen remarks that 
"James Mill in his ethical doctrine follows Bentham with little 
variation; but he shows very clearly what was the psychology 
which Bentham virtually assumed." Emphasis is laid upon Mill's 
root and branch opposition to the moral sense theory and there 
is an interesting discussion of his denial of any moral quality in 
the motive to an action. "The truth is, I think, and it is char- 
acteristic of Mill's modes of analysis, that he is making an impos- 
sible abstraction. He is separating parts of a single process and 
treating them as independent. If actions are bad because they 
have bad consequences, motives are bad because they are causes 
of bad actions." Mill's failure to see this arises from his insist- 
ence on the effects of the action, as distinct from the action itself, 
and the tendency, which he shares with Bentham, to assume that 
all men are the same and differ only in external circumstances. 
This again is due to the fact that both Mill and Bentham regard 
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morality as something co-ordinate with law. Mr. Stephen, again, 
indicates his opposition to the contention of James Mill and other 
Utilitarians that in acting we are always guided by calculations 
of future pleasures or pains. "If we are determined by pains and 
pleasures, it is in one sense as contradictory to speak of our being 
determined by future pains and pleasures as to speak of one being 
nourished to-day by to-morrow's dinner. The 'future pleasure' does 
not exist ; the anticipated pleasure acts by making the present ac- 
tion pleasant, and we then move (as it is said) along the line of 
least resistance. Certain conduct is intrinsically pleasurable or pain- 
ful, and the future pleasure only acts through the present fore- 
taste." Whatever may be thought of the Utilitarian position, is 
there not in Mr. Stephen's argument an ignoring of the difference 
between the pleasure which comes from the contemplation of an ac- 
tion and the pleasure which comes from an action in progress ? The 
pleasure which comes from an action in progress can hardly be 
described as the motive to begin the action, and the pleasure 
which comes from the contemplation of an action might lead to 
continuance of the act of contemplation; but surely something 
more is required to explain the actual performance of the action. 
If "the future pleasure does not exist," neither does the "present 
action." And when we are told that "certain conduct is intrin- 
sically pleasurable or painful," are we to understand that the same 
conduct which it is "intrinsically pleasurable or painful" to con- 
template is "intrinsically pleasurable or painful" to realize? If 
that were so it would be as easy to "do noble deeds" as "dream 
them all day long." The consideration of this question leads nat- 
urally to that of the power of association in transmuting a "theory 
of pure selfishness" into a "morality of general benevolence." 
Mr. Stephen indicates the weakness of the position, but remarks 
that Mill's argument has value in that "it may be held to represent 
fairly the historical development of morals," although Mill is 
hampered throughout by the absence of any theory of evolution. 

The last chapter of this volume deals (1) with the Utilitarian 
attitude to religion, as expressed in the book of "Philip Beau- 
champ" (a combination of Bentham and Grote) and (2) with 
the thought of James Mill's non-Utilitarian contemporaries. 
Beauchamp's position is discussed in relation to the Paley theol- 
ogy, set forth in the Bridge-water Treatises, and Mr. Stephen in- 
sists on the coincidence of the two as regards their premises and 
general point of view. "Utilitarians both in ethical and philos- 
Vol. XII.— No. 3 26 
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ophical questions start from the same assumptions as Paley, and 
the Paley doctrine gave the pith of the dominant theology." Both 
are essentially empirical and make "observed facts" the ultimate 
basis of their position. "The Paley conception of the Deity is, 
in fact, coincident with Bentham's conception of the sovereign. 
He is simply an invisible sovereign, operating by tremendous sanc- 
tions." As to contemporary thought, Mr. Stephen points out that 
there was no conscious or systematic philosophy opposed to Utili- 
tarianism. "The contrast between the Utilitarians and their op- 
ponents may almost be identified with the contrast between the 
prosaic and the poetical aspects of the world in general. Bentham 
frankly objected to poetry in general. It proved nothing. The 
true Utilitarian was a man who held on to fact, and to nothing but 
the barest, most naked and unadorned fact." Accordingly we 
have an account of the poets of the time, Shelley, Byron, Scott, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Attention is mainly directed to Cole- 
ridge and to J. S. Mill's critical appreciation of him as correcting 
the errors or filling the gaps in the Utilitarian system, and the vol- 
ume concludes with a consideration of the inevitable antithesis be- 
tween the "Germano-Coleridgians" and the Utilitarian school. 
J. S. Mill's concessions were not approved by his fellows, and the 
two schools "regarded each other's doctrines as simply contradic- 
tory." 

The third volume (on John Stuart Mill and his contemporaries) 
is on the whole the most interesting of the three. It opens with 
an admirable account of Mill's life, in which are clearly traced 
the early influences which formed his convictions, fixed his limi- 
tations and at the same time stimulated his desire to overcome 
them. Thus we read of the "logical mill" through which his 
father put him, of his French residence and studies, of his read- 
ing of Wordsworth and his argumentative intercourse with So- 
cialists and "Coleridgians." Mill was twenty-six when Bentham 
died and the Reform Bill passed, and after the passing of the 
Bill the philosophical Radicals soon became played out as a po- 
litical force. Mill wrote much at this time in the Westminster 
Review, with the double object of supplying "a philosophy of 
Radicalism, wider than Bentham's, and yet including what was 
permanently valuable in Bentham" and of rousing "the Radicals 
to the formation of a powerful party." He tried to bridge the 
gulf between the middle and the working classes ; but the working 
classes were looking towards Socialism and Mill was a thorough 
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individualist. The "philosophical Radicalism died out" and Mill 
became a recluse, wrote the "Logic" and the "Political Economy," 
corresponded with Comte and in later years published the essay 
on Liberty and the "Examination of Hamilton." Mr. Stephen 
discusses the question whether in this period he was intellectually 
influenced by Mrs. Mill and comes to the conclusion that her influ- 
ence was mainly emotional. "Mill was essentially formed by 
Bentham, James Mill and Ricardo; while the relation to Mrs. 
Mill encouraged him to a more human version of the old Utili- 
tarian gospel." Mill's action after his return to> politics is briefly 
described and Mr. Stephen draws upon his personal recollections 
of Mill's appearances in Parliament. He was "virtually helping 
Demos to get into power, in the expectation that, when in power, 
Demos would consent to> submit to restrictions, not yet, if they 
ever will be, realized." The chapter concludes with a full and 
fair estimate of Mill's personal characteristics. 

The next two chapters are occupied with a critical exposition 
of the "Logic" and the "Political Economy." As might be ex- 
pected, Mr. Stephen raises for discussion a great many ques- 
tions of importance. In this already long review I can only in- 
dicate a general sympathy with his critical attitude, although it 
seems to me that he insists too much on the "completely empir- 
ical base" of our knowledge and is too greatly in love with that 
mysterious and ambiguous first principle, the "given fact." If 
there is really a "given fact," how glad we should all be to know 
it and be at peace ! Yet when Mr. Stephen points out, in criticism 
of Mill, that the "fact" from which we start "is not a simple 
unanalyzable unit, but something which already is the base of a 
relation" and that the unit "is not properly a fact, but a truth," 
he indicates a position in which the "given" fact no longer has 
the exceptional importance which he seems to attribute to it. 
Such a position is more properly that of the "transcendental 
school" than one would imagine from the caricature of that school 
which Mr. Stephen draws, when he speaks of it as "rejecting 
experience altogether, treating it with contempt as a mere rope 
of sand, and inferring that the universe itself is incarnate logic — 
a complex web woven out of dialectic, and capable of being 
evolved from mixing 'is' and 'is not.' " Whatever Mill may have 
imagined the transcendental position to be, this description of it 
at the present day is surely a little like playing to the gallery. 

The "Political Economy" is carefully expounded in its rela- 
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tion to contemporary movements in economic thought, and Mill's 
"expansion or adaptation of Malthus," his belief in peasant pro- 
prietorship, and his relation to Socialism, are specially empha- 
sized. Mill, while remaining an individualist in the philosophical 
sense, was "well on the way to State Socialism." In this we have 
an instance of the characteristic tendency of all Mill's work, the 
tendency to recognize the truth that is with the other side in the 
discussion and, at the peril of consistency, to> expand the some- 
what narrow Utilitarian theory. "While fancying that he was 
developing the individualist theories, he adopted not only So^ 
cialism, but even a version of Socialism open to the objections 
on which he sometimes forcibly insisted. Mill and the Socialist 
are both individualists; only the Socialist makes right precede 
fact, and Mill would make fact precede right." 

Mill's ethical doctrine (discussed, along with his political 
theory, in another chapter), shows, in Mr. Stephen's opinion, 
"the source of some of his perplexities and apparent inconsist- 
encies." He attempts "to reach a right conclusion from defec- 
tive premises," and his error lies in adhesion to the view of James 
Mill (already discussed), that conduct is determined by a calcula- 
tion of future pains or pleasures and not, as Mr. Stephen thinks, 
by "the painfulness or pleasurableness of the whole action at the 
moment." , 

The chapter dealing with Mill's politics and ethics is followed 
by one on the historical method, in which a full account is given 
of the views of Austin, G. C. Lewis, Grote and Buckle, and 
which concludes with an interesting discussion of the significance 
of the "Utilitarian paradox — the indifference to history, com- 
bined with the appeal to experience." A long concluding chapter 
explains and discusses the philosophy of the time, including its 
theology, in relation to the views of Mill. The interest of this 
chapter is not to be measured by the necessary brevity of my ref- 
erence to it. After considering the relations of Mill to the views 
of Hamilton and Mansel, it expounds Mill's theological opinions 
and contrasts with them the positions of Maurice, Carlyle and the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement, especially W. G. Ward and 
Newman. The discussion of Newman is particularly illuminating 
and, among other things, Mr. Stephen draws a suggestive parallel 
between the fundamental position of the Oxford apologists and 
that of the ordinary Deist of the eighteenth century. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Stephen points out that "the 'dogmatists,' the 'liberals' 
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and the 'Utilitarians' are virtually agreed upon one point. The 
Paley theology was in a hopeless position. . . . The arguments 
from design and from miracles are radically incoherent. They 
confuse a scientific with a philosophical argument, and cannot 
lead legitimately to proving the existence of a supreme or moral 
ruler of the universe. While accepting scientific methods, they 
are radically opposed to scientific results, because they tend to 
prove intervention instead of order, and disappear as scientific 
knowledge extends." The Utilitarians insisted that religion must 
conform to the facts, the Liberals maintained that it must also 
satisfy the philosophical imagination and the emotions, and to 
the dogmatists "a religion appeared essentially as a system of 
discipline or a great social organism, governing men's passions 
and providing them with a cult and a concrete vision of the 
universe." To found a religion which shall harmoniously com- 
bine these elements, if such a harmony be possible, is a problem 
for the future. 

Mr. Stephen has given us in these volumes a vast store of in- 
formation and discussion, set forth in a style which makes the 
reading of them a continual pleasure ; and the book as a whole is 
one which will have a permanent value for every student of the 
subjects with which it deals. 

R. Latta. 

University of Aberdeen. 
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The World and the Individual. Second Series. Nature, 
Man and the Moral Order. 1901. Pp. xvii, 480. 

The volumes before us offer nothing less than a complete sys- 
tem of philosophy. In them Professor Royce has gathered up 
the threads of all his previous philosophical discussions and woven 
them into a single complete and, in many respects, decidedly novel 
system of absolute idealism. This is the most elaborate, sus- 
tained and closely knit effort in philosophical construction that 
has appeared in many a year. It is a work of scholastic subtlety 



